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DISSERTATION- 

O  N 

HORSES. 


HOEVER  fuppofes  that  Mefl*. 
Heber  and  Pond,  or  even 
Mr.  John  Cheney,  were  the 
firfl  who  publifhed  accounts  of  Horfe- 
racing,  will  find  himfelf  much  mif- 
taken,  for  there  lived  others  above  a 
hundred  years  before  them,  who  not 
only  publifhed  accounts  of  Horfe- 
racing,  but  acquainted  us  with  the 
hiffory  of  the  wreflling,  backfword- 
playing,  boxing,  and  even  foot-racing, 

.  B  that 


that  happened  in  their  days ;  and  from 
them  we  learn  alfo  who  were  the  vic¬ 
tors,  and  how  the  racers  came  in. 

Amongst  thefe,  lived  a  man 
whofe  name  was  Homer,  a  blind  or 
obfcure  man  (for  they  are  fynonimous 
terms)  who  occalionally  publifhed  his 
book  of  fports,  and  to  him  we  are 
obliged  alfo  for  the  pedigree  of  many 
Horfes  that  were  efleemed  the  beft  in 
his  time.  This  man  was  faid  to  be 
poor,  in  little  efteem,  and  to  travel 
about  the  country  to  fell  his  books ; 
but  though  his  circumftances  were  ve¬ 
ry  low,  his  underflanding,  it  feems, 
was  not,  for  he  always  took  care  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  great  perfonages 
wherever  he  came,  and  to  flatter  them 
in  the  blood  of  their  Horfes.  But 
though  he  was  little  efleemed  in  his 
life-time,  yet  his  book  of  pedigrees 
and  genealogy  of  Horfes  was  thought 

fo 
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fo  ufeful,  that  he  was  greatly  honour¬ 
ed  for  it  after  his  death.  And  what 
'is  more  ftrange, .  though  the  place 
of  his  nativity  was  unknown,  and  no 
country  would  receive  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  community  when  living, 
yet  when  dead,  many  nations  con¬ 
tended  for  the  honour  of  it ;  but  what- 
ever  arguments  each  country  may  pro-, 
duce  for  the  fupport  of  its  claim,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  was 
an  Englifhman;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  he  was  born  fome- 
where  in  the  North,  though  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay  it  abfolutely  was 
fo.  His  partiality  however,  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  manifeft  e- 
nough,  for  he  pretended  to  fay,  that 
a  good  racer  could  be  bred  in  no  place 
but  the  North ;  whereas,  late  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  to  be  a  very 
idle  notion.  But  as  the  northern  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  the  firft  breeders  of  racing 

B  2  Horfes, 
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Horfes,  To  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  alfo  the  firft  fubfcribers  to  his 
book,  and  then  we  fhall  find  his  par¬ 
tiality  might  arife,  either  from  his 
gratitude  to  thefe  gentlemen,  or  from 
its  being  the  place  of  his  nativity,  or 
perhaps  from  both. 

T  here  was  in  the  North  in  his 
time,  a  very  famous  Stallion  called 
Boreas :  Whether  the  prefent  breeders 
have  any  of  that  blood  left,  I  do  not 
certainly  know  ;  but  Homer,  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  owner,  who  was  a  fubfcriber 
to  his  book,  and  always  gave  him  two 
half  guineas  inftead  of  one,  fabled 
that  this  fame  Boreas  begot  his  colts 

as  fleet  as  the  wind.  This  to  be  lure 

< 

will  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  matter  of  polite  partiality  to  his 
benefactor  :  But  it  is  much  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  this  partiality  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  perfons  alone ;  for  there  is 

reafon 
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reafon  to  believe,  that  in  many  cafes, 
he  has  varied  the  true  pedigree  of  his 
Horfes,  and  (not  unlike  our  modern 
breeders)  has  left  out  one  crofs  that 
has  been  thought  not  good,  and  fub- 
ftituted  another  in  its  room  held  more 
fafhionable. 

We  have  an  account  in  one  of  his 
books,  (I  forgot  the  year  when  it  was 
publifhed)  of  a  very  famous  chariot- 
race,  that  was  run  over  Newmarket 
between  five  noblemen  ;  and  though 
it  was  the  cuftom  at  that  time  to  run 
with  a  two-wheeled  chaife  and  pair 
only,  inftead  of  four,  we  find  all  other 
cuftoms  nearly  the  fame.  The  names 
of  the  Horfes  are  given  us,  their  pe- 
dig  rees,  and  the  names  of  the  drivers ; 
the  courfe  is  marked  out,  judges  ap¬ 
pointed,  betts  offered,  but  no  eroding 
or  joftling  allowed ;  a  plain  proof  they 
depended  on  winning  from  the  excel¬ 
lence 
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lence  of  their  Horfes  alone.  But 
though  a  curricle  and  pair  was  then 
the  fafhion,  there  lived  at  that  time  a 
flrange  mad  kind  of  fellow,  haughty 
and  overbearing,  determined  that  no 
body  fhould  do  any  thing  like  himfelf, 
who  always  drove  three ;  and  though, 
the  recital  of  this  circumftance  may  be 
confidered  as  trivial,  or  little  to  the 
purpofe,  we  fhall  find  fomething  in 
the  ffory  worth  our  attention,  and 
with  refpecft  to  Horfes,  a  cafe  very  lin¬ 
gular,  fuch  a  one  as  no  hiffory,  no 
tradition,  nor  our  own  experience  has 
ever  furnifhed  us  with  a  fimilar  in- 
fiance  of. 

It  feems  thefe  three  Horfes  were 
fo  good  that  no  Horfes  in  the  king¬ 
dom  would  match  them.  Homer, 
after  having  been  very  lavifh  in  their 
praife,  has  given  us  their  names,  and 
the  pedigree  of  two  of  them,  w  hich 
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jt  feems  were  full  brothers. ,  He  tells 
us,  they  were  as  Iwift  as  the  wind,  and 
in  his  bom  baft  way  of  writing,  lays 
they  were  immortal ;  which  expref- 
lion  is  exactly  of  the  fame  ftyle  and 
meaning  with  our  modern  phrafe 
high-bred,  and  could  mean  nothing 
elfe,  becaufe  in  the  recital  of  the  pe- 
dig  ree,  he  tells  us,  they  were  got  by 
this  fame  North-country  Horfe  before 
mentioned,  called  Boreas,  and  out 
of  a  flying  Mare  called  Podarge.  But 
the  Angularity  of  this  cale  is,  that  the 
third  Horfe,  whom  he  calls  Pedafus, 
was  ablolutely  a  common  Horfe,  and 
of  no  blood.  Here  I  beg  leave  to 
make  ufe  of  Mr.  Pope’s  words,  who, 
in  his  tranflation,  fpeaking  of  this 
Horfe,  fays  thus : 

r  -  -  •—  .  .  ;  .  i 

“  Who  like  in  ftrength,  in  fwiftnefs,  and  in  grace, 
u  A  mortal  courfer  match’d  th’  immortal  race/* 


Now 


in 

Now  as  nothing  is  more  certain^ 
than  that  no  Horfes  but  thofe  of 
blood  can  race  in  our  days,  I  have 
long  been  endeavouring  to  find  the 
true  reafon  of  this  fingular  inftance, 
and  cannot  any  way  account  for  it,  but 
by  fuppofing  this  equality  of  ftrength 
and  elegance  might  produce  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  fwiftnefs.  This  confideration 
naturally  produced  another,  which 
is,  that  the  blood  of  all  Horfes  may 
be  merely  ideal ;  and  if  fo,  a  word  of 
no  meaning.  But  before  I  advance 
any  thing  more  on  this  hypothefis, 
and  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  trea- 
fon  againft  the  received  laws  of  jockey- 
fhip,  I  do  here  lay  it  down  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  truth,  that  no  Horfes  but  fiich 
as  Tome'  from  foreign  countries,  or 
which  are  oF extraction  totally  foreign, 
can  race.  In  this  opinion  every  man 
will  readily  join  me,  and  this  opinion 

will 
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will  be  confirmed  by  every  man’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  obfervation. 

But  in  difcufiing  this  point,  I  llrall 
beg  leave,  when  fpeaking  of  thefe 
Horfes,  to  change  the  word  high¬ 
bred,  and  in  its  room  fubftitute  the 
word  foreigner,  or  of  foreign  ex- 
tr addon.  For  perhaps  it  may  appear, 
that  the  excellence  we  find  in  thefe 
Horfes  depends  totally  on  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  parts,  and  not  in  their 
blood ;  and  that  all  the  particular  di- 
ftindtions  and  fafhions  thereof,  depend 
alfo  on  the  whim  and  caprice  of  man¬ 
kind. 

If  we  take  a  Horfe  bred  for  the 
cart,  and  fuch  a  one  as  we  call  a 
hunter,  and  a  Horfe  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  and  let  them  together,  the 
meaneft  judge  will  eafily  point  out  the 
bell;  racer,  from  the  texture,  elegance, 

C  and 


and  fymmetry  of  their  parts,  without 
making  any  appeal  to  blood.  Allow 
but  a  difference  in  the  texture,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  fymmetry  of  parts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Horfes,  whofe  extraction  is  fo¬ 
reign,  this  principle  will  be  clearly 
proved,  and  the  word  high-bred 
of  no  ufe,  but  to  puzzle  and  lead  us 
aftray :  and  every  man’s  daily  obfer- 
vation  would  teach  him,  if  he  was 
not  loft  in  this  imaginary  error  of 
particular  blood,  that,  generally  {peak¬ 
ing,  fuch  Horfes  who  have  the  fin  eft 
texture,  elegance  of  fhape,  and  moil 
proportion,  are  the  beft  racers,  let 
their  blood  be  of  what  kind  it  will,  al¬ 
ways  fuppoftng  it  to  be  totally  foreign. 

If  I  was  afked  what  beauty  was,  I 
Thould  fay  proportion  :  if  I  was  afked 

what  ftrength  was,  I  fhould  fay  pro¬ 
portion  alfo  :  but  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean,  that  this  ftrength 
and  beauty  alone  will  conftitute  a 

racer. 
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racer,  for  we  fhall  find  a  proper  length 
alfo  will  be  wanted  for  the  fake  of 
velocity  ;  and  that  moreover  the  very 
conflituent  parts  of  foreign  Horfes 
differ  as  much  from  all  others,  as 
their  performances.  But  this,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  a  truth ;  that  in 
all  Horfes  of  every  kind,  whether  de- 
ligned  to  draw  or  ride,  this  principle 
of  proportion  will  determine  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  goodnefs ;  at  leaf!  to  that 
part  ot  it  which  we  call  bottom.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  daily  obfervation 
will  fhew  us,  that  no  weak,  loofe, 
difproportioned  Horfe,  let  his  blood 
be  what  it  will,  everyef  was  a  prime 
racer.  If  it  be  objected,  that  many 
a  plain  ugly  Horfe  has  been  a  good 
racer ;  I  anfwer  that  all  goodnefs  is 
comparative ;  and  that  fuch  Horfes 
who  have  been  winners  of  plates  about 

C  2  the 
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tlie  country,  may  be  improperly  call¬ 
ed  good  racers,  when  compared  to 
fome  others  :  but  I  can  even  allow  a 
very  plain  Horfe  to  be  a  prime  racer, 
without  giving  up  the  lead  part  of  this 
jyftem :  for  indance  if  we  fuppofe  a 
Horfe  (with  a  large  head  and  long 
ears,  like  the  Godolphin  Arabian)  a 
low  mean  forehand,  dat  dded,  and 
goole  rumped,  this,  I  guefs,  will  be 
allowed  a  plain  ugly  Horfe ;  but  yet  if 
fuch  a  Horfe  be  drong,  and  judly  made 
in  thofe  parts  which  are  immediately 
conducive  to  a<£tion  ;  if  his  dioulders 
incline  well  backwards,  his  legs  and 

v-  - - - - - - - - - — - - — -  '  '  ~ 

joints  in  proportion,  his  carcafe  drong 
and  deep,  his  thighs  well  let  down, 
we  dial!  find  he  may  be  a  very  good 
racer,  even  when  tried  by  the  prim 
ciples  of  mechanics,  without  appeal¬ 
ing 


I 
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mg  to  his  blood  for  any  part  of  his 
goodnefs.  We  arc  taught  by  this  doc¬ 


trine  of  'mechanics,  that  the  power 
applied  to  any  body,  muft  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  weight  of  that  body, 
otherwife,  fuch  power  will  be  defi¬ 
cient  for  the  action  we  require  ;  and 
there  is  no  man  but  knows  a  cable  or 
chord  of  three  inches  diameter  is  not 
equal  in  ftrength  to  a  chord  of  four 
inches  diameter.  So  that  if  it  fhould 


be  afked  why  a  handfome  coach  Horfe, 
with  as  much  beauty,  length,  and  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  foreign  Horfe,  will  not 
adl  with  the  fame  velocity  and  perfe- 
verance,  nothing  will  be  more  eafily 
anfwered,  without  appealing  to  blood; 
becaufe  we  fhall  find  the  powers  of 
acting  in  a  foreign  Horfe  much  more 
prevalent,  and  more  equal  to  the 
weight  of  his  body,  than  the  powers 

a  coach  Horfe :  for 

whoever 


of  acling  in 
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whoever  has  been  curious  enough 
to  examine  the  mechanifm  of  differ¬ 
ent  Horfes  by  difledion,  will  find  the 
tendon  of  the  leg  in  a  foreign  Horfe 
is  much  larger  than  in  any  other 
Horfe,  whofe  leg  is  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  ;  and  as  the  external  texture 
of  a  foreign  Horfe  is  much  finer  than 
of  any  other,  fo  the  foreign  Horfe 
mull  neceflarily  have  the  greateft 
ftrength  and  perfeverance  in  acting, 
becaufe  the  mufcular  power  of  tv/o 
Horlef (wHdfecIimenfions are  the  fame) 
will  be  the  greatefl  Th~  that  ~  Horfe, 
whofe  texture  is  thelmefl. 


Let  us  next  inquire  what  inform¬ 
ation  we  can  gather  from  the  fcience 
of  Anatomy,  concerning  the  laws  of 
motion :  it  teaches  us,  that  the  force 
and  power  of  a  mufcle  confifts  in  the 

number 
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number  of  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed ;  and  that  the  velocity  and 
motion  of  a  mufcle  confifts  in  the 
length  and  extent  of  its  fibres.  Let  us 
compare  this  doctrine  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  jockey :  he  tells  us,  if  a 
Horfe  has  not  length,  he  will  be  flow ; 
and  if  made  too  fiender,  he  will  not 

be  able  to  bring  his  weight  through. 
Does  not  the  obfervation  of  the  jockey 
exaCtly  correfpond  with  this  doctrine  ? 
If  we  now  inquire  into  the  motion  of 
Horfes,  we  fhall  find  the  bones  are  the 
levers  of  the  body,  and  the  tendons 
and  mufcles  (which  are  one  and  the 
fame  thing)  are  the  powers  of  acting 
applied  to  thele  levers.  Now  when 
we  confider  a  hall-bred  Horfe  running 
one  mile  or  more,  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  a  Ilorfe  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  we  do  not  impute  that  equa¬ 
lity 

f 
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lity  of  velocity  to  any  innate  quality 
in  the  half-bred  Horfe,  becaufe  we 
can  account  for  it  by  external  caufes  : 
that  is  by  an  equality  of  the  length, 
and  extent  of  his  levers  and  tendons. 
And  when  we  confider  a  half-bred 
Horfe  running  one  mile,  or  more, 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  the  other, 
and  then  giving  it  up,  whatTHall  we 
do  ?  fhall  we  fay  the  foreigner  beats 
him  by  his  blood,  or  by  the  force 
and  power  of  his  tendons  ?  or  can  we, 
without  reproaching  our  own  reafon 
and  undemanding,  impute  that  to  be 
the- effect  of  occult  and  hidden  caufes 
in  the  one  of  thefe  inftances  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  both  of  which  are  de- 
monffrated  with  certainty,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  facts  by  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  the  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics. 


How 
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H  ow  many  inflances  have  we  of  . 
different  Horfes  beating  each  other  al- 
ternately  over  different  forts  of  ground ! 
Eow~  often  do  we  fee  fhort,  clofe, 
compact  Horfes  beating  others  of  a 
more  lengthened  fhape,  over  high  and 
HUIy  courfes,  as  well  as  deep  and 
flippery  ground^  in  the  latter  of 
which,  the  blood  is  efteemed  much 
better,  and  whofe  performances  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  much  better ! 


i  ? 

And  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
Horfes  of  ITniore  lengthened  fhape, 
have  a  fuperiority  over  Horfes  of  a 
fhorter  make,  upon  level  and  flat 
courfes  ?  Is  this  effected  by  the  differ¬ 

ence  of  their  mechanical  powers,  or 

is  it  affected  by  the  bloodT  if,  by  the 

latter,  then  this  blood  is  not  general, 

but 
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but  partial  only,  which  no  realbning 
man  will  be  abfurd  enough  to  allow. 
But  I  much  fear  our  diflindtions  of 
good  and  bad  blood  are  determined 

O  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

with  much  partiality;  i  or  every  jockey 
has  his  particular  favourite  blood,  of 
which  he  judges  from  events,  fuccefs, 

comes  it  to 


or  prejudice :  elfe, 
pafs,  that  we  fee  the  different  opini¬ 
ons  and  fafiiions  of  blood  varying 
daily  !  nay,  we  fee  the  very  fame  blood 
undergoing  the  very  fame  fate ;  this 
year  rejedted,  The  next  in 


zl _  _ . _ 

eftcein ;  or  1KIT  year  in  high  repute, 

the  next  held  at  nothing.  How  ma¬ 
ny  changes  has  the  blood  of  Childers 
undergone  !  once  the  belt,  then  the 
word,  now  good  again  !  Where  are 

_ 1 _ _  O _ _0_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

the  defendants  of  Bay  Bolton,  that 
once  were  the  terror  of  their  antago- 

hills ! 
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niits  ?  Did  thefe  prevail  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  blood,  or  becaufe  their 


power  and  their  fabric  was  fuperior 


to  the  Horfes  of  their  time  ?  If  any 


one  afh  why  Danby  fJade  was  not_as_ 


good  a  racer  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 


the  jockey  could  not  impute  this  dt>  XW 
feet  to  his  blood  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be 


imputed  to  his  want  of  proportion, 
furely  it  might  be  held  for  a  true  and 
fatisfactory  reafon.  How  many  revo¬ 
lutions  ol  fame  and  credit,  have  all 
fportfmen  obferved  in  thefe  high¬ 
bred  families. 


Numberless  are  the  examples  of 
this  kind  which  might  be  quoted,  but 
to  account  for  this,  one  fays,  The  blood 
is  wore  out  for  want  of  a  proper  crofs ; 
another  tells  us,  That  after  having 
been  Ions;  in  this  climate,  the  blood 
degenerates;  but  thefe  reafons  cannot 
be  true,  hern nfe.  gt  we  fee  the  oll- 

D  IprTng 
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fpring  of  all  croffes,  and  of  the  moil 
antient  families,  occailonally  trium¬ 
phant  over  the  Tons  of  the  very  iateft 
comers,  the  error  then  wili  not  be 
found  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  proper 
eroding  ;  but  the  defe<ft_will  be  pre- 
duced  by  the  erroneous  judgment  of 
mankind. 


in 


putting 


together  the 


male  and  female  with  improper  fhapes ; 
and  while  we  are  loft  and  blmdedThy 
an  imaginary  good,  the  laws  of  na¬ 


ture  ftand  revealed  ;  and  we  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  proper  attention  thereto,  and 
employing  our  judgment  therein, 
might  wipe  this  ignis  latuus  from  the 
mind,  and  fix  the  truth  on  a  lure 
foundation.  Our  obfervation  fhews 
us,  that  on  the  one  hand,  we  may 
breed  Horfes  of  foreign  extraction  too 


delicate,  and  too  flight  for  any  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  fo 


for  the  cart  than  the  race.  Shall  we 


then 
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then  wonder  thefe  cannot  race,  or 
fhall  we  doubt  that  degrees  of  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  mechanifm,  will  pro- 
duce  degrees^  of  imperfection  in  race- 
ing  !  and  when  we  find  fucfi  deficient, 
fhall  we  ridiculously  impute  it  to  a 
degeneracy  of  that  blood,  which  once 

"  ‘  *  —  - — - -  j  , -  —  - - - '  " L  • 

was  in  the  higheft  efteem,  or  to  the 
want  of  judgment  in  him  who  did 
not  properly  adapt  the  fhapes  of  their 
progenitors! 


Shall  we  conrefs  this,  or  is  the 
fault  in  nature  ?  For  though  moft 
philofophers  agree,  that  innate  prin¬ 
ciples  do  not  exift,  yet  we  know  for 
certain,  that  in  the  brute  creation, 
whofe  food  is  plain  and  firnple,  (un¬ 
like  luxurious  man)  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  are,  generally  fpeaking,  invari¬ 
able  and  determined.  If  it  fhould 
be  afked  why  the  fons  of  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian  were  fuperior  to  moft 

"  D  2  Ilorfes 
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Horfes  of  their  time ;  I  anfwer,  be- 
caufe  he  had  1  great  power  and  iyme- 
try  of  parts,  (head  excepted)  and  a 
propriety  of  length  greatly  fuperior 
to  all  other  Horfes  of  the  fame  dia- 
fineter,  that  have  been  lately  feen  in 
this  kingdom;  which  I  do  noflOTert 
on  my  own  judgment,  TrutTon  the  o- 
pinion  of  thofe  who,  I  believe^  un¬ 
derhand  Horfes  much  better  than  I 


pretend  to  go:  andfiasvcry  probable, 
this  Horfe,  if  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  Mares,  might  have 
begot  better  racers  than  any  he  did. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  it 
urged  in  behalf  of  his  blood,  that  he 
was  a  very  mean  Horfe  in  figure,  and 
that  he  was  kept  as  a  teizer  fome 
years  before  he  covered.  What  does 
this  prove  ?  I  think  nothing  more, 
than  that  his  firft  owner  did  not  right¬ 
ly  underfland  this  kind  of  Horfe,  and 

that 


./ 
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that  different  men  differed  in  their  o- 
pinions  of  this  Horfe’s  fabric. 

I  f  any  man  who  doubts  this  excel¬ 
lence  to  be  in  the  blood,  fhould  afk 
how  it  came  to  pafs  that  we  often  lee 
two  full  brothers,  one  of  which  is  a 
good  racer,  the  other  indifferent,  or 
perhaps  bad,  I  know  of  but  two  an- 
Iwers  that  can  be  given  ;  we  muft  ei¬ 
ther  allow  this  excellence  of  the  blood 
to  be  partial,  or  elfe  we  muft  fay, 
that  by  putting  together  a  Horfe  and 
a  Mare,  different  in  their  fhapes,  a  ' 
foetus  may  be  produced  of  a  happy 
form  at  one  time,  and  at  another  the 
foetus  partaking  more  or  lefs  of  the 
fhape  ot  either,  may  not  be  fo  happi¬ 
ly  formed.  Which  fhall  we  do  ?  fhall 
we  impute  this  difference  of  goodnefe_ 
in  the  two  brothers,  to  the  difference 
of  their  mechartlfm  ?  or  fhall  we  fay 
this  perfection  of  the  blood  is  partial ?  * 

~  •  ~  IT 


If  the  latter,  then  we  mull  own  that 
blood  is  not  to~be  relied  on,  but  that 
the  lyllem  FrTt:,and  whatever  is 
built  on  that  foundation,  is  precarious 
and  uncertain,  ~and  therefore  falls  to 
the  ground  of  its  own  accord.  Whilft 
this  continues  to  be  the  rule  of  breed¬ 
ing,  I  mean  of  putting  male  and  fe¬ 
male  together,  with  no  conlideration 
buTtHaF oF  blood  and  a  proper  crofs, 
it  is  no  wonder  fo  few  good  racers  are 
produced,  no  wonder  mankind  are 
dlfappointed  in  their  pleafures  and  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  for  this  prejudice  does  not 
only  extend  to  blood7~but  even  to  the 
very  names  of  ~the~hreeders,  and  the 
country  where  the  Horfes  are  bred, 
though  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  North  claims  the  preference  of  all 
other  places  in  this  kingdom;  but 
that  preference  is  allowed  only  from 
the  multiplicity  of  Mares  and  Stal¬ 
lions 


lions  in  thole  parts,  and  from  the 
number  of  racers  there  bred. 


I  would  not  be  thought  in  this 
to  prefer  my  own  opinion  orlKape 
and  make  to  the  known  goodnefs  of 
any  Stallion,  but  would  prefer  the  laf- 
ter  before  the  opinion  of  all  mankind. 
What  then  ?  It  is  not  every  Horfe 
that  has  been  a  good  racer  will  get 
good  colts ;  feme  have  buffered  too 
much  in  their  conffitution  by  hard 
and  continual  labour,  wmilfl  others 
have  fome  natural  infirmity  that  may 

_  i  i  *  m/ 

probably  be  entailed  on  their  gene- 
ration. 


But  the  moll  material  thing  in 
breeding  all  animals,  and  to  which 
we  pay  the  leaf!:  regard,  either  in  the 
race  of  men  or  Horfes,  is  the  choice 
of  the  female,  who  not  only  joins  in 

the 
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the  production  of  the  foetus,  but  in 
the  formation  of  it  alfo.  And  that 
the  female  has  even  the  greatelflhare 


in  the  production  of  the  foetus,  will 

- -  --  _  _  Jill  _  -  -  _  ■  -  .  -  -  -IT  .  |  -- 

be  proved  by  this  inftance  :  if  you 
take  a  dunghill  cock  and  put  to  a  game 
hen,  and  alio  pub  a  brother  of  that 
game  hen  to  a  filter  oF~the  dunghill 
cock,  thole  chickens  bred  from  the 
game  Hen  wilfbe- found  muclr~frip5- 
rior  to  thofe  chickens  bred  from  the 
dunghill  hen. 


And  here  I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed 
(without  the  imputation  of  pedantry) 
one  quotation  from  Virgil,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  well  underltood  the 
laws  of  nature.  In  his  defcription  ot 
the  choice  of  animals  for  procreation, 
in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Georgic’s, 
and  the  49th  verfe,  you  will  find  it 
thus  written : 


“  Seu 


iC  Seu  quis  Olympiacas  miratus  pnemia  palmse, 
ec  Pafcic  Equos,  feu  quis  fortes  ad  aratra  juvencos*, 
“  Corpora  pnecipue  matrum  legat.” 

•V  -  r  m  f  '  .  - 

But  if  I  fhould  not  efcape  the 
cenfure  of  the  critics  on  this  occa- 
fion,  I  expert  the  thanks  of  all  the 
handfome  well-made  women  in  the 
kingdom,  for  this  hint,  who  under- 
ftand  Latin;  and  where  they  do  not, 
I  hope  their  paramours  will  inftil  the 
meaning  of  it,  as  deeply  as  they  can 
into  them.  But  to  return  to  the  breed 
of  Horfes. 

W  e  pay  little  regard  to  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  the  female,  or  of  the  Horfe  to 
which  we  put  her,  but  generally 
choofe  forne  particular  Horfe  for  the 
fake  of  the  crofs,  or  becaufe  he  is  call¬ 
ed  an  Arabian ;  whereas,  in  Her,  eve¬ 
ry  Stallion  will  not  be  fuited  to  every 

E  Mare, 
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Mare,  but  lie  who  has  a  fine  female, 
and  judgment  enough  to  adapt  her 
fhapes  with  propriety~to  a  fine  male, 
will  always  breed  the  bell:  racer,  let 
the  fort  of  blood  be  what  it  will,  al¬ 
ways  fuppofing  it  to  be  totally  fo- 
reign.  The  truth  of  this  will  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  ourobfervation,  which  fhews 
us,  that  Horfes  do  race,  and  do  not 
race,  of  all  families  and- all  crofies. 


W  e  find  alfo,  that  affinity  of  blood 
in  the  brute  creation,  if  not  continued 
too  long  in  the  fame  channel,  is  no 
impediment  to  the  perfection  of  the 
animal,  for  experience  teaches  us,  it 
will  hold  good  many  years  in  the 
breed  of  game  cocks.  Befides,  we 
know  that  Childers,  which  was  per¬ 
haps  the  beft  racer  ever  bred  in  this 
kingdom,  had  in  his  veins  a  conlan- 
guinity  of  blood ;  his  pedigree  in- 


forming 
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forming  us,  that  his  great  grandam 

^^^otbySpanFerTtEed^^oFwEc^ 

yCfnrp  was  alto  the  "dank  of  theT  faid 
Spanker. 


I  F  we  inquire  a  little  farther  into 
the  different  fpecies  of  the  creation, 
we  fhall  find  this  principle  concern- 
W  perfeaion  of  fhape  ftill  morcvc-_ 
TifiecL  Amongft  gamecocks  we  fhall 
"find,  that  ~whereioever~~power  and 
propriety  oFThapF prevails  moft,  that 
fidTrcondTcion  alike)  will  generally 
prevaff  We  fhall  find  alfo,  that  one 
cockpeffedly  made,  wfUbeartwoor 
three  of  his  own  brothers  Imperfeclly . 
niade.^  If  any  man  fhould  boaft  of 
the~blood  of  his  cocks,  and  fay  that 
the  uncommon  virtue  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  ffvhich  wcTcall  game,  is  innate^J^ 
hfifwek  no,  for  thafallprinciples^  and 
fifiT ideas  arife  fromlenfation  and  re- 

fleetbn,  and  are  therefore  acquired 
_  _ ■ - if  o  Wb 


W  e  perceive  this  fpirit  of  fighting 
in  game  chicken,  which  they  exert 
occafionally  from  their  infancy  ;  even 
fo  it  is  amongft  dunghill  chickens, 
though  not  carried  to  that  degree  of 
perfeverance. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  we 
fee  thefe  different  birds  will  ffill 
continue  to  fight  if  they  meet;  if 
I  fhould  be  afked  why  the  perfe¬ 
verance  of  fighting  in  one  does  not 
continue  to  death,  as  in  the  other,  I 
anfvver,  that  from  a  different  texture 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  different 
fenfations  will  arife,  and  confequent- 
ly  different  effefts  be  produced ;  and 
this  will  be  proved  by  inflances 
from  the  beft  of  thofe  very  cocks 
which  are  called  game,  who  (it  is 
well  known)  when  they  fuffer  a  va¬ 
riation 
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nation  in  their  texture,  or  as  cockers 
term  it,  become  rotten,  run  away 
themfelves,  and  their  defendants  a  I- 
fo;  which  fenfation  of  fear  could  not 
be  produced  by  any  alteration  in  the 
body,  if  this  principle  of  game  was 
innate. 

Amongst  men,  do  we  not  per¬ 
ceive  agility  and  ftrength  hand  forth 
confeffed  in  the  fabric  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  ?  Do  not  even  the  pallions  and 
pleafures  of  mankind  greatly  depend 
on  the  organs  of  their  bodies  ?  A- 
mongf!;  dogs,  we  fhall  find  the  fox- 
hound  prevailing  over  all  others  in 
fpeed  and  in  bottom ;  but  if  not 
in  fpeed,  in  bottom  at  leaf!:  I  hope 
it  will  be  allowed.  To  what  fhall 
we  impute  thisT  perfection  in  him  ? 
Thai!  we  impute  it  to  his  blood,  or 
to  that  elegance  of  lorm  in  which 


is 
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is  found  no  unneceilary  weight  to 
opprefs  the  mufcles,  or  detract  from 
his  ability  of  perfeverance  ?  if  to 
blood,  from  whence  fhall  we  de¬ 
duce  it  ?  or  from  what  origin  is  it 
derived  ?  Surely  no  man  means  more, 
when  he  talks  of  the~EIoo3roF  fox¬ 
hounds,  than  to  intimate  that  they 
are  defcended  from  fuch,  whole  an- 
ceftors  have  been  eminent  for  their 
good  qualifications,  and  have  fhohe 
confpicuous  in  the  front  of  the  pack 
lor  many  generations. 


But  allowing;  this  fyftem  of  blood 

|  |  T-i-—  *  *  »-— ■ ■ — 

to  exlxr  in  hounds  and  Horles,  let  us 
confider  how  inconfiftentJy  and  dif¬ 
ferently  we  act  with  refpe<£t  to  each ; 

* -  i  ,  — — - - *-  - ■  1  ■’  1  1  "  ' ' 

with  refpect  to  hounds,  if  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity,  we  think  them 
ill  fhaped  and  loofely  made,  we  at 
once  difpofe  of  them  without  any 
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trial,  well  knowing  they  will  not 
anfwer  our  expectations :  whereas, 
in  Horfes,  let  the  fhape  be  what 
it  will,  we  are  perfuaded  to  train, 
becaufe  the  jockey  fays  they  are 
very  h  i  gh-bred.  If  we  now  com- 
pare  the  blood  of  Horfes  with  that 
of  dogs,  fhal  1  not  we  find  the  cafe  to 
be  fimilar  ?  will  not  the  origin  be  as 
uncertain  in  Horfes  as  in  dogs?  It  is 
true,  in  feme  foreign  countries  thej 
have  long  pedigrees  of  their  Horfes 
as  well  as  we,  but  what  proofs  have 
they  themfelves  of  this  excellence 
of  the  blood  in  one  Horfe  more  than 
another  of  the  fame  country  ?  I  never 
heard  they  made  any  trial  of  their 
Horfes  in  the  racing  way,  but  if 
they  did,  their  decision  would  be 
as  uncertain  as  ours  with  refpecf 
to  the  blood,  becaufe  their  deci- 
fion  muft  be  determined  bv  events, 

alone, 
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alone,  and  therefore,  by  no  means 
a  proper  foundation  whereon  to 
build  a  fydem,  or  edablifh  a  fa6t, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by 
caufes. 


The  jockeys  have  an  expreflion 
which,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  is 
the  mod:  fenfelefs  imaginable :  I 
have  heard  it  often  faid,  Such  a 
Horfe  has  fpeed  enough  if  his  heart 
do  but  lie  in  the  right  place.  In 
anfwer  '  to  this,  let  us  conflder  a 
Horfe  as  a  piece  of  animated  ma¬ 
chinery  (for  It  is  in  reality  no 
other) ;  let  us  fet  this  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  going,  and  drain  the  works 
of  it;  if  the  works  are  are  not  a¬ 


nalogous  to  each  other,  will  not 
the  weaked  give  way  ?  and  when 
that  happens,  will  hot  the  whole 
be  out  of  tune  ?  But  if  we  fuppofe 

a' 
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a  piece  of  machinery,  whofe  works 
bear  a  true  proportion  and  analogy 
to  each  other,  thefe  will  bear  a  great- 
er  lirefs,  will  a£t  with  greater  force, 
more  regularity  and  continuance  of 

time.  If  it  be  objected,  that  foreign 
Horfes  feldom  race  themfelves,  and 
therefore  it  mult  be  in  the  Blood, 

I  think  nothing  more  eafily  anfwered ; 
for  we  feldom  fee  any  of  thefe  Horfes 
fent  us  from  abroad,  efpecially  from 
Arabia,  but  what  are  more  or  lefs 
difproportioned,  crooked,  and  de- 
formedin  fome  part  or  other  ;  and 
when  we  fee  this  "deformity  of  fhape, 

"can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  their' 
inability  of  racing  :  add  to  this,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  perhaps  full-aged 
before  they  lirrive  IrTthis  kingdom  ; 
whereas,  it  is  generally  underltocd, 
that  a  proper  training- from  his  youth  _l_ 
is  neceflary  to  form  a  good  racerT 
'  F  But 
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But  be  this  as  it  will5  let  us  con- 
.(icier  how  it  happens,  that  thefe  awk¬ 
ward,  crofs-fhaped,  difproportioned 
Horfes,  feemingly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  beget  Horfes  of  much  finer 
fliapes  than  themfelves,  as  we  daily  fee 
produced  in  this  Kingdom.  And  here 
I  acknowledge  myfelf  to  have  been 
long  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  this 
feeming  difficulty. 


I  have  been  often  converfant  with 
travelers,  concerning  the  nature  and 
breed  or  thefe  Horfes ;  few  of  whom 
could  givre  any  account  of  the  matter, 
from  having  had  no  talle  therein,  or 
.any  delight  in  that  animal :  but,  at 
length,  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  o!  undoubted  veracity  ; 
whofe  word  may  be  relied  on,  whole 
tafie  and  judgment  in  Horfes  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  no  man’s. 


He 
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He  fays,  that  having  fpent  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  lire  at  Scanderoon 
and  Alleppo,  he  frequently  made  ex¬ 
cursions  amongft  the  Arabs ;  excited 
by  curiofity,  as  well  as  to  gratify  his 
pleafures.  (The  Arabs,  here  meant, 
are  fubje&s  of  the  grand  feignior,  and 
receive  a  ftinend  from  that  court,  to 
keen  the  wild  Arabs  in  awe,  who  are 
a  fierce  banditti,  and  live  by  plunder.) 
He  fays  alfo,  that  thefe  ftipendiary 
Arabs  are  a  very  worthy  fet  of  people, 
exactly  refembiing  another  worthy  fet 
of  people  we  have  in  England  called 
Lawyers ;  for  that  they  receive  fees 
from  both  parties ;  and  when  they 
can  do  it  with  impunity,  occasionally 
rob  themfelves.  Thefe  Arabs  encamp 

i 

on  the  deferts  together  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  with  them  moves  all  their 
houfhold  5  that  thefe  people  keep  num¬ 
bers  of  greyhounds,  for  the  fake  of 

F  2  courling 
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courfing  the  game  and  procuring  their 
fubfiftance :  and  that  he  has  often 
been  with  parties  for  the  fake  of 
courfing  amongft  thofe  people,  and 
continued  with  them  occafionally  for 
a  conhderable  fpace  of  time.  That 
by  them  you  are  furnifhed  with  dogs 
and  horfes ;  for  the  ufe  of  which  you 
give  them  a  reward.  He  fays  they 
live  all  together ;  men,  horfes,  dogs, 
colts,  women,  and  children.  That 
thefe  colts,  having  no  green  herbage 
to  feed  upon  when  taken  from  the 
Mare,  are  brought  up  by  hand,  and 
live  as  the  children  do ;  and  that  the 
older  Horfes  have  no  other  food,  than 
ffraw  and  chopcd  barley,  which  thefe 
Arabs  procure  from  the  villages  moft 
adjacent  to  their  encampments.  The 
colts,  he  fays,  run  about  with  their 
dams  on  all  expeditions,  till  weaned  ; 
for  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabs 


to 
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to  ride  their  mares,  as  thinking  them 
the  fleeted,  and  not  their  horfes ; 


fronTwhence  we  may  infer,  that  the 
mare  colts  are  heft  fed  and  taken  care 
of.  That  if  you  alk  one  of  thefe 
banditti  to  fell  his  mare,  his  anfwer 
is,  that  on  her  fpeed  depends  his  own 
head.  He  lays  alfo,  the  done  colts 
are  lb  little  regarded,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  find  a  Horfe  of  any  tolerable 
fize  and  fhape  amongd  them. 


If  this  then  is  the  cafe,  fhall  v/e 
be  any  longer  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  deformity  of  an  animal,  who, 
from  his  infancy,  is  negle&ed,  darved, 
and  dried  up,  for  want  of  juices  ?  or 
fhall  we  wonder  that  his  offspring, 
produced  in  a  land  of  plenty,  of 
whom  the  greated  care  is  taken,  who 
is  defended  from  the  extremity  of 
heat  and  cold,  whofe  food  is  never 

limited, 
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Unfitted,  and  whofe  veffels  are  filled 
with  the  juices  of  the  fweetefl  herb¬ 
age,  Ifiair  we  wonder,  I  fay,  that  fils 
offspring,  fo  brought  up,  Ihoukl  ac- 
quire  a  more  perfect  ihape  and  iize 
than  his  progenitor  ?  or  if  the  Sire  is 
not  able  to  race,  fftall  we  wonder  that 
the  Son,  wlff>Ie~ImpeTffmore  perfect, 
mould  excel  his  Sire  in  all  perform¬ 
ances  ? 


But  there  is  another  reafon  why 
many  of  the  very  fined:  of  thefe  fo¬ 
reign  Horfes  cannot  race  :  our  obferva- 
tion  of  them  will  fhew  us,  that  though 
their  fhoulders  in  general  exceedingly 
.j*  y  incline  backwards,  yet  their  fore -legs 
Hand  very  much,  under  them  ;  but  in 
different  Horfes  this  pofition  is  more 
or  lefs  obfervable.  This,  (when  I 
coniidered  the  laws  of  nature)  ap- 
f  peared  to  me  the  greateff  imperfec¬ 

tion 


\ 
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tion  a  Stallion  could  poflibly  have  : 
but  when  this  gentleman  informed 
me  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Turks 
always  to  keep  each  fore-leg  of  the 
Horfe  chained  to  the  hinder  one,  of 
each  fide,  when  not  in  adtion,  I  no 
longer  confidered  it  as  a  natural,  but 
an  acquired  imperfection.  Shall  we 
now  wonder  that  fuch  an  one,  though 
ever  fo  well  made  in  other  refpects, 
cannot  race  in  fpite  of  all  his  blood  ? 
But  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabs  in  this 
refpedt,  he  fays,  his  memory  does  not 
extend  to.  I  well  remember  this  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  Godolphin  Ara¬ 
bian  when  I  faw  him,  who  flood 
bent  at  knees,  and  with  his  fore¬ 
legs  trembling  under  him :  fuch  is 
the  cafe  of  Mofco’s  grey  Horfe  in 
fome  degree.  In  our  country  we 
frequently  lee  Horfes  ftand  pawing 
their  litter  under  them  with  their 

fore- 
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fore-feet ;  our  cuftom  to  prevent  it 
is  to  put  hobbles  on  their  fore-legs, 
and  this  will  produce  the~Tame~  poil- 
tion  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
though  not  fo  conspicuous  as  in  feme 
of  thofe  foreign  Horfes,  who  have 
been  habituated  from  their  youth  to 
this  confined  method  of  handing. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  Juice  of  Cum- 
berland  has  a  very  remarkable  in- 
fiance  of  this,  in  a  Horfe  called 
uis&y  Muiey  Ifhmael,  which  is  otherwife, 
the  moft  elegant  Horfe  I  ever  yet 
beheld.  Whether  this  pofition  is  na¬ 
tural  or  acquired,  will  be  beff  de¬ 
termined  by  his  produce.  Suppofe 
now  this  Horfe  Should  be  tried, 
and  found  no  racer,  fhall  he  be 
condemned  as  a  Stallion,  and  the 
fault  imputed  to  his  blood ;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  if  his  colts  are 


ifrait  upon  their  legs,  and  found  to 

be 
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fcepood  racers,  fhall  the  perfection 
of  fucli  colt  be  imputed  to  the  blood 
of  _the  father,  when  we  can  account 
for  fpeed  in  the  one,  and  the  want 
of  it  in  the  other,  from  the  different 
attitude  of  each  Horfe  ?  We  are 
further  acquainted,  that  the  Horfes 
we  call  Turks,  are  in  reality  Arabs ; 
that  the  true  Turkifh  Horfe,  is  a 
large,  heavy,  majeftic  animal,  of  no 
fpeed,  defigned  to  ride  on  for  date 
and  grandeur ;  that  it  is  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  bafhaws  in  Arabia  oc- 


calionally  to  choofe,  from  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  fuch  colts  as  they  like,  and 


fend  them  to  the  grand 

—  -  ■  — — . — - - . -  o 


feig 


mor  s 


flables,  which  they  do  at  their  own 
price,  and  which  the  Arabs,  who 

breed  them,  look  upon  as  _a _ very 

great  hardship.  Thele  colts  are  a- 
gain  picked  and  culled,  -’after  haw” 
mg  been  ~Tome  time  in  the  grand 

(y  ""  Telgnior’s 
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feignior’s  ilables,  and  the  refufe  dif- 
pofed  of  at  his  pleafure,  fo  that  the 
fine  Horfes  found  in  the  poffeffion 
or  the  Turks,  are  either  fome  of 
tB'eie~which  are  caff  from  the  grand 
Seignior’s  fiables,  or  which  the  Turks 
Buy  from  the  Arabs  whilfiTtEey  are 
young.  And  he  farther  acquaints  us 
with  the  reafon  why  the  Turks  choofe 
tfiele  Arabian  Horfes  when  young, 
becaufe,  if  continued  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  final!, 
hunted,  and  deformed  in  fhape ; 
whereas,  when  brought  into  Turkey, 
aTIfidof  greater  plenty  than  the  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia,  they  acquire  a  greater 


perfection  both  of  fize  and  fhape. 
Now,  whether  thefe  Turks  and  A- 
rabs  are  of  the  fame  or  different  ex¬ 
traction,  may  perhaps  be  very  little 
to  our  purpofe  ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  providence  has  bellow¬ 
ed 
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ed  a  virtue  on  a  part  only  of  this 
fpecies  produced  in  any  one  country, 
(which  fpecies  was  undoubtedly  de- 
figned  for  the  ufe  of  man)  and  that 
mankind  fhould  not  be  able,  in  any 
age,  to  determine  with  precifion  this 
virtue,  or  fix  any  criterion,  whereby 
to  judge  with  any  certainty. 

Seeing  then,  this  is  the  cafe, 
how  fhall  we  account  for  the  va¬ 
rious  perfection  and  imperfection  in 
the  breed  of  thefe  foreign  Horfes  ; 
for  we  perceivc  it  not  determined^ 
to  thofe  of  Turkey,  Barbary,  or  A- 
rabia,  but  Tfom  each  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  feme  good,  feme  bad  Stallions'/ 
are  fent  us  ?  What  fhall  we  do  ? 
Shall  we  continue  to  impute  it  to  the 
good  old  phrafe  of  blood,  the  parti¬ 
cular  virtue  of  which,  no  man  ever 

G  2  yet 
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yet  could  afcertain,  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  inftance,  lince  Horfes  were  firft 
created  ?  or  fhall  we  fay  that  nature 
has  given  thefe  foreign  Horfes  a  finer 
texture,  a  finer  attitude,  and  more 
power  than  any  other  Horfes  we 
know  of ;  and  that  thefe  very  Horf¬ 
es,  and  their  defendants  always  did, 
and  always  will  furpafs  each  other 
in  fpeed  and  bottom,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  power,  fhape, 
elegance,  and  proportion  ?  But  there 
is  alfo  a  certain  length  determined  to 
fome  particular  parts  of  this  animal, 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  velocity,  of 
the  particularity  and  propriety~~oF 
which  length,  all  jockeys  appear  to 
T>e  intirely  ignorant,  from  the  la¬ 
titude  of  their  exprefllon,  which  is 
that  a  racer  muff  have  length  fome- 
where. 

I  F 
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If  I  might  now  be  allowed  to 
give  my  opinion  of  this  propriety 
of  length,  I  fhould  lay  it  conlifl- 
ed  in  the  depth  and  declivity  of  the 
fhoulders,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
quarters  and  thighs,  and  the  infertion 
of  the  mufcles  thereof.  The  effect  of 
the  different  pofition  or  attitude  of  the 
fhoulders  in  alT  Hones,  is  very  demon- 
ffrable:  if  we  confider  the  motion 
of  a  fhoulder,  we  fhall  find  it  li¬ 
mited  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
ligamentous  and  tendinous  parts,  which 
confine  it  to  its  proper  fphere  of  act¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  if  the  fhoulder  ffand 
"upright,  the  Horfe  will  not  be  able 
to  put  h  is  toes  far  before  him,  hut 
will  acquire  only  Tuch  a  particular 
degree  or  fpace  at  each  flep  or  move¬ 
ment;  but  if  the  Shoulders  have  a 
in  them,  he  cannot  only  put 


his  toes  farther  before  him,  but  a 


greater 
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greater  purchafe  of  ground  will  be 
obtained  at  every  ftroke. 


The  certainty  of  this  effect  in 
the  declivity  of  the  fhoulders  will 
be  known  by  every  man’s  obferva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  alfo  eafily  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  by  which  we  learn,  that  if 
a  weight  is  applied  to  a  pulley,  in 
order  to  fhut  a  door,  and  that 
weight  be  allowed  to  fall  imme¬ 
diately  and  perpendicularly  from  the 
door,  it  will  not  pull  it  too  with 
that  velocity  as  it  will  do  if  an  angle 
be  acquired,  and  the  weight  pafs 
over  a  wheel  removed  to  a  very 
little  diftance  from  the  door. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  no  ge¬ 
neral  rule  without  exception,  for 
we  now  and  then  find  a  Horfe  to  be 
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a  good  racer,  who  has  not  this  de¬ 
clivity  in  his  fhoulders,  but  from  a 
length  in  his  thighs  and  quarters  has 
a  fufflcient  fhare  of  fpeed.  Add  to 
this,  there  is  another  advantage  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  Horfe  befides  velocity 
by  this  declivity  oflhe  fhoulders ,  for 
his  weight  is  removed  farther  back, 
and  placed  more  in  the  center  of  his 
body,  by  which  an  equilibrium  is 
acquired^  and  every  muTcfe  bears  a 
more  equal  fhare  oF' weight  and 
action  ;  fq_that  the  nearer  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  quarters  approach  to 
the  fuperior  part  of~  the  Thoulders, 
fo  much  thc  fnortcr  will  the  back 
be,  and  as  much  more  expanded  as 
the  cheft  is,  To  much  Wronger  will 
ILF  animal  he,  and  will  alfo  have  a 
larger  fpace  for  the  organs  of  refpi- 
ration  to  exert  themfelves. 
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But  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  the  fhortnefs  of  the  back, 
or  capacity  of  the  cheft,  will  confti- 
tute  a  racer  ;  far  from  it :  but  that  in 
any  given  and  proportioned  length, 
from  the  bofom  of  the  Iforfe  to  the 
letting  on  of  the  dock,  the  nearer  the 


fuperior  points  oT~ the  fhoulders  ap- 
proachTto  the  quarters,  fo  much  better 
aHewHTthe  carcafe  be~ to  Tuflain  and 
bring  through  the  weight ;  and  as 
much  as  the  fhoulders  themfelves  pre- 
vail  in  depth,  and  the  quarters  and 

thighs  in  length,  fq  much  greater  will 
He  the  velocity  of  the  Horfe,  becaule 
a  greater  purchafe  of  ground  is  hereby 
obtained  at  every  ftroke. 


It  is  by  this  propriety  of  length, 
ftrength  of  carcafe,  and  the  power  of 
the  mufcles,  that  foreign  Horfes  excel 
all  others,  and  it  is  by  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages 
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tages  they  excel  each  other  alfo,  and 
not  by  any  innate  virtue,  or  principle 
of  the  mind,  which  muft  be  under¬ 
flood  by  the  word  blood,  if  any  thing 
at  all  is  intended  to  be  under  hood  by 
it ;  and  this  is  a  truth  every  man 
would  be  convinced  of,  if  he  would 
diveft  himfelf  of  partiality  to  particu¬ 
lar  blood,  and  confide  in  his  own  ob- 
fervation  of  Horfes  and  their  perform¬ 
ances. 

* 

S  e  d  b  u  r  v  was  an  infiance  of  this 
great  power,  in  whom  we  find  all  the 
'muTcles  rifing  very  luxuriant,  and  with 
a  remarkable  prominence.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Childers  was  a  like  infiance  of 
it.  Thefe  two  Horfes  were  remark- 

^  ^  |  ■  ,„  |  ,, i i  f  , 

ably  good,  but  we  have  been  abfurd 
enough  to  condemn  the  blood  of  both, 
'at  various  times ;  in  one,  becaufe  he 
had  bad  feet,  and  entailed  that  de- 
'  .  H  left 
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fett  on  the  generality  of  his  offspring  ; 
in  the  other,  becaufe  moft  people  who 
bred  from  that  lineage,  were  running 
mad  after  a  proper  crofs,  when  they 
fhould  have  been  employed  in  think¬ 
ing  only  of  propriety  of  fhape. 


I  am  very  far  from  deliring  to  be 
thought  a  fuperior  judge  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  but  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
according  to  thefe  principles  of  length 
and  power,  there  never  was  a  Horfe 
(at  leaf;  that  I  have  feen)  jo  welTen- 
titled  to  get  racers  as  the  Godolphin 
Arabian  ;  for  whoever  lias  feen  this 
Horfe,  muft  remember  that  his  {boul¬ 
ders  were  deeper,  and  lay  farther  into 
his  bach,  than_  any  HorTcTs  ever  yet 
feen  ;  behind  the  fhoulders,  there  was 
but  a  very  final  1  fpace ;  before,  the 
mufcles  of  his  loins  rofe  exceflively 
high,  broad,  and  expanded,  which 


•>4 


were 


wen 
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inferted  into  his  quarters  with' 


greater  ftrength  and  power  than  in 
any  Horle  I  believe  ever  yefTcen  of 
his  dimeniions.  If  we  now  conhder 


the  plainnefs  of  his  head  and  ears,  the 
poiition  of  his  fore-legs,  and  his  Hint¬ 
ed  growth,  occadoned  by  the  want 
of  food  in  the  country  where  he  was 
bred,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  excellence  of  this  Horfe’s  drape, 
w  hich  we  fee  only  in  miniature,  -  a-mf 
therefore  im perfectly,  was  not  fe>  rna-  •' 
nifeH  and  apparent  to  the  perception 
of  feme  men  as  of  others. 


It  has  been  faid,  that  the  fens 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  had  better 
wind  than  other  Horfes,  and  that 
this  perfection  of  the  wind  was 
in  the  blood.  But  when  we  con- 
ficler  any  Horfe  thus  mechanically 
madeT  whofe  leavers ~  acquire  more 

i  i  2  purchaie, 
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purchafe,  and  whofe  powers  are 
-Wronger  than  his  adverfaries,  fuch 
a  Horfe  will  be  enabled  by  this 
fuperiority  of  mechanifm,  to  act 
with  greater  facility,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  organs 
of  refpiration  (if  not  confined  or 
flraitened  more  than  his  adverfa¬ 
ries)  fhould  be  lets  fatigued.  Sup- 
pofe  now,  we  take  ten  mares  of  the 
fame,  or  different  Blood,  all  which 
is  held  equally  good,  when  the 
Mares  are  covered,  and  have  been 
efteemed  fo  long  before,  and  put 
to  this  Godolphin  Arabian,  Ict  us 
fuppofe  feme  of  the  colts  to  be 
good  racers,  and  others  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  ;  fhall  we  condemn 
the  blood  of  thefe  mares  which 
produced  the  inferior  Horfes  ?  If  fo, 
we  fhall  never  know  _  what  good 
blood  isj,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
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or  ever  adt  with  any  certainty  in 
the  propagation  of  this  fpecies,  and 
it  is  this  ridiculous  opinion  alone  of 
blood,  that  deceives  ^mankind  fo 
much  in  the  breed  of  racers.  IT 
we  afk  the  jockey  the  caufe  of  this 
difference  in  the  performance  of  thefe 
brothers,  he  (willing  to  account 
feme  how  lor  it)  readily  anfwers, 
that  the  blood  did  not  nick ;  but 
will  a  wile  and  realoning  man, 
who  ferioully  endeavours  to  account 
for  this  difference!  be  content  with 
fuch  a  vague,  unmeaning  anfwer, 
when,  by  applying  his  attention  to 
matters  of  fadt,  and  his  obfervation 


to  the  different  mechanifm  of  thefe 


brothers,  the  difference  of  their  per¬ 
formance  is  not  only  rationally,  but 
demonftratively  accounted  for? 


But 
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But  if  this  excellence  of  the 
racer  fhould  really  be  in  the  blood, 
or 


is  called  the  proper  nick¬ 
ing  of  it,  I  mull  fay,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  wonder  _  to  me,  that 
the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  was  a  confined  Stallion, 
ancT  had  but  few  Mares,  fhould 


nicklo  well  as  to  produce  fo  many 
excellent  racers  j  and  that  the  blood 
of  his  fon  Cade,  who  has  had  fuch 
a  number  of  Mares,  and  thofe,  per¬ 
haps,  the  very  befit  in  the  kingdom, 
fhouIcTnot  nick  any  better  than  it 
feems  to  have  done  ;  for  I  do  not 
conceive  the  performances  of  the 
ions  of  Cade  to  have  been  equal 
in  any  refpect  to  the  fons_of  the 
Godolphin  Arabian  ;  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  this  myfelf,  but 
fhall  leave  it  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  ■ 


T II  E 
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The  queftion  then  is,  whether  this  iT^F" 
excellence  of  Horfes  is  in  the  blood  or 
the  mechanifin ;  whoever  is  for  blood, 
let  him  take  two  brothers  of  any  fort 
or  kind,  and  breed  one  up  in  plenty, 
the  other  upon  a  barren  heath  ;  I 
fancy  he  will  find,  that  a  different 
mechanifin  or  the  body  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  to  the  two  brothers  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  living,  and  that  the 
blood  of  him  brought  up  on  the  bar¬ 
ren  heath,  will  not  be  able  to  contend 
with  the  mechanifin  of  the  other, 
brought  up  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Now 
if  this  difference  of  fliape  will  make 
a  difference  in  the  performance  of  thfe 
animal,  it  will  be  juft  the  lame  thing 
in  its  confequences,  whether  this  im¬ 
perfection  of  fhape  be  produced  by 
fcarcity  of  food,  or  entailed  by  the 
laws  of  nature ;  if  fo,  does  it  fignify 
whether  the  colt  be  got  by  Turk, 

Barb, 
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Barb,  or  Arab,  or  what  kind  of  blood 
his  dam  be  of  ?  or  where  fhall  we  find 

V 

one  certain  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
blood  in  any  Horfe  produced  in  any 
age  or  any  country,  independent  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  ? 

If  it  ffiould  be  urged,  that  thefe 
foreign  Horfes  get  better  colts  than 
their  defcendants,  that  therefore  the 
blood  of  foreign  ones  is  belt,  I  an- 
fwer,  no;  for  that  according  to  the 
number  of  foreign  Stallions  we  have 
had  in  this  kingdom,  there  have  been 
more  reputed  and  really  bad  than 
good  ones,  which  would  not  happen 
in  the  cafe  of  Horfes,  who  come  from 
the  fame  country,  and  are  of  the  lame 
extraction,  if  this  goodnefs  was  in  the 
blood  only.  But  the  true  reafon  why 
foreign  Horfes  get  better  colts  than 
their  defcendants,  if  they  do  get  bet- 
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ter,  is  that  (mechanifm  alike)  their 
defcendants  from  which  we 


are  generally  fuch  Horfes  as  have  been 
thoroughly  tried,  confequently  much 
Drained,  and  gone  through  ilrong  la- 
bour  and  fatigue ;  whereas  the  fo¬ 
reign  Horfe  has  perhaps  feldom  or 
ever'  known  what  labour  was ;  Tor 


we  find  the  Turk  a  fober  grave  per- 
fon,  always  riding  a  foot  pace,  except 
on  emergencies,  and  the  Arab  prefer- 
ing  his  Mare  to  his  Horfe  for  ufe  and 
fervice.  As  a  proof  of  this  truth,  let 


us  take  two 


SoundHTccKes,  and 


ward  them  both  with  the  fame ’dog; 
let  us  fuppofe  one  bitch  to  have  run  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  by  feme  ac- 
cident  not  to  have  worked  at  all,  it 
will  befound  that  the  offspring;  of 

I  a> 


her  who  has  never  worked,  will  be 


much  fuperior  to  the  offspring  oFher 
who  has  run  in  the  pack. 

I  All 
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All  I  have  now  to  afk  of  my 
brother  jockeys  is,  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  when  fpeaking  of  thefe  Hcrfes, 
they  will,  inftead  of  the  phrafe 
high-bred,  fay  only  well-bred,  and 
that  they  will  not  even  then  be  un¬ 
derload  to  mean  any  thing  more 
by  it,  than  that  they  are  defcend- 
ed  from  a  race  of  Horfes,  wKofe 
actions  have  eftablifhed  their  good- 

ii  » %\m  r  ■iwwi.,  , _  _  ^  » -  1. 1-  a  n  i  i  .  |~  -  -  • -  ■  -  '  1 

HCiS  l  and  __  that  I  may  have  leave 
to  prefer  my  opinion  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers  of  a  Horfe,  to  all 
_their  opinions  concerning  "blood, 
which  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  vain  chimera. 

have  not  we 


If  thefe  things 


are  fo 


,  w  v.v  our  fore-f 

fathers  been  hoodv/iiiked  all  our 


days  by  the  prevalence  of  a  ridi¬ 
culous  cufcom,  and  miftaken  lyf- 
tern,  when  by  consulting  our  own 
reafon  and  ynderftanding,  this  mift 

of 


[  59  ] 

of  error  had  fled  before  It  ? 
this  mechanical  power  was  con- 
fldered  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would 
excite  a  proper  emulation  amongft 
all  breeders :  and  when  the  excel¬ 
lence  in  they  breed  of  Horfes  was 
found  to  be  the  effecft  of  judgment, 


and  not  of  chance.  There  would  TUT 
more  merit  as_well  as  more  plea- 
fure  in  having  bred  a  fuperior  Horfe. 
Add  to  this,  mankind  "By  applying 
their  attention  to  this  mccHahifni 


of  animals,  would  improve  their 
judgment  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  it  would  not  only  produce  a 
much  better  breed  of  racers  than 

any  we  have  yet  feen,  but  the  good 

^  1 1 |w  |  |  |f  .  n -  -  -  ,m-  -L  ,  g  |  

of  it  would  extend  to  all  forts  of 
Horfes  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
what  kind  foever.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  fay,  but  yet  a  very  true 
one,  that  amongft  the  prefent  breed 

I  2  of 


[  6o  ] 


of  Horfes  ia  this  nation,  a  man  of 
any  tolerable  Judgment,  can  hardly  find 
one  in  fifty  fit  for  his  purpofe,  whe¬ 
ther  defined  to  draw  or  ride :  where- 
- - - ___  ^  1*^*— . 

as  if  the  purchafers  would  endeavour 
to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  this 
mechanifm,  the  breeders  of  every 
kind  of  Horfes  ririilt  confult  it  allb, 
or  keep  their  ufelefs  ones  in  their  own 
hands,  which  I  conceive  would  lie  a 
proper  punifhment  for  their  igno¬ 


rance. 


And  now  the  author  appeals  not 
to  the  illiterate  and  unlearned  (whole 
obftinacy  is  too  great  to  receive  in- 
Urudiion,  and  whofe  prejudices  are 
too  flrong  to  be  obliterated  by  any 
reafcns)  but  to  the  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  inquiry  of  reafoning  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  men  into  thefe  principles, 

and  hopes  this  may  be  a  means  of  ex¬ 
citing 


I 


[  61  ] 

citing  fome  more  able  pen,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  a  truth  fo  many  ages  buried  in 
darknefs.  If  aught  conducive  to  the 
pleafure  or  ufe  of  mankind  lhall  ac¬ 
crue  from  thefe  hints,  he  will  think 
himfelf  happy ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  principles  here  advanced  fhould 
prove  erroneous,  and  any  man  be 
kind  enough  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  them,  he  will  kifs  the  rod  with 
chearfulnefs  and  fubmiffion. 
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